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LINCOLN AND SEWARD AND THEIR LATEST 
BIOGRAPHERS. 1 

ONE of the first duties which a nation owes to the memory 
of a deceased great statesman is the publication of his 
complete political writings and speeches. There ought to be a 
national law — or better, a national sentiment — that would work 
as surely as does the sentiment compelling special legislation in 
behalf of the family of a deceased general. It is almost a truism 
that no statesman can write an objective account of his own life 
and public services. Is it not likewise true that very few criti- 
cal and satisfactory lives of statesmen have been written by 
their secretaries and intimates ? Such writers have special ad- 
vantage in materials, and are thereby tempted to use them in 
reproducing the man as he appeared to them in life, colored by 
their prejudice and affection. They rarely recognize the impor- 
tance of telling the whole truth. A statesman's literary record 
is his best monument ; and its early publication in full would 
forestall alike malice and extravagant praise. The correctness 
of these reflections seems to find new illustration in the recent 
voluminous biographies of Lincoln and Seward by authors who 
stood in relations of peculiar intimacy with their respective 
subjects. 

I. 

Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, as is well known, were President 
Lincoln's private secretaries ; their associations with him began 
more than thirty years ago, and almost at the beginning they 

1 Abraham Lincoln : A History. By John G. Nicolay and John Hay. New York, 
The Century Co., 1890. — 10 vols., 8vo, xiv-xxiii, 447-496 pp. 

William H. Seward : An Autobiography, from 1801 to 1834; with a Memoir of his 
Life and Selections from his Correspondence, 1831-1846, by Frederick W. Seward. 
Seward at Washington, as Senator and Secretary of State. Two volumes, 1846-1861, 
1861-1872. A Memoir of his Life, with Selections from his Letters. By Frederick 
W. Seward. Together, three volumes. New York, Derby & Miller. — Royal 8vo, 832, 
650, 56! pp. 
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conceived the idea of writing his life. Their relations with him 
were unusually intimate, even for private secretaries. Their 
feelings toward him were those of absolute devotion and affec- 
tion, manifested to a degree even more than filial. Each kept 
a diary of daily events important to their literary task ; all of 
Lincoln's correspondence and manuscripts went through their 
hands ; and since his death almost everything of importance re- 
lating to Lincoln personally has been at their disposal. Besides 
all this, they own either the originals or copies of the chief 
papers from the diplomatic archives of the Confederacy. To 
these remarkable advantages they have added over twenty years 
of literary labor, which began with unusual intelligence and 
native ability, and which was prosecuted with a fidelity as 
sacred as it was constant. The result is a monumental work in 
ten octavo volumes, which — although it is open to severe criti- 
cism in certain respects — must be regarded as the most valu- 
able contribution to United States history that has been made 
for many years. In fact, I do not recall any previous American 
history or biography that has brought out so much new and 
important material. 

But it is when we come to look for the accepted prerequisites 
and the distinguishing marks of good histories and careful 
biographies, that criticism must begin. Our authors call their 
work a "history" — by which we suppose they mean to convey 
an impression such as one receives from the words "life and 
times." The word can hardly mean less. Even to this excep- 
tion may be taken, because the "times" {i.e. all the more impor- 
tant men and events of the period covered by the " life ") are 
not presented with sufficient fulness. Would it not be fairly 
accurate to call a narrative woven about the events in the life 
of an individual a biography, and one whose central theme is a 
party or a state or a nation, a history ? If so, the title A His- 
tory hardly finds warrant in their work, except perhaps in the 
narration of military events. Macaulay — with wit more keen 
than just — has described a biographer as " a literary vassal, 
bound by the immemorial law of his tenure to render homage, 
aids, reliefs and all other customary services to his lord." 
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Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have not consciously written a single 
sentence in literary vassalage, but the chief purpose, whether 
conscious or not, of a very large part of their work is to bring- 
out Lincoln's merits in bolder relief. There are many chapters 
which, considered by themselves, are distinct contributions to a 
real history, but the biographical spirit practically pervades the 
whole. 

The material was so vast and valuable that it very seriously 
affected the authors' duties toward the narrative. Again and 
again long quotations have been introduced when much shorter 
ones would have brought out the point more plainly. Hence 
the suspicion is frequently forced upon one that the authors are 
making the display of their rich materials one of the objects of 
their labors. This cheapens the literary quality and emphasizes 
the lack of a thoroughly philosophical treatment. Speeches and 
documents are too often quoted merely as expressions of the in- 
dividuals from whom they immediately emanated. Lincoln him- 
self often spoke in parables and condensed into a few sentences 
the political theories or philosophy of years. But his biogra- 
phers do not possess this rare gift. Often they merely see 
the overt act, hear the spoken word and consider the flaring 
despatch. In matters not relating especially to Lincoln they 
cease to be objective and are frequently superficial. Hence, in 
their eyes, all Confederates are scheming rebels without a good 
impulse or a redeeming quality. Likewise, John Brown is to 
them only so much anti-slavery madness. With commendable 
but superfluous frankness they confess that he and his move- 
ments "both remain somewhat enigmatical." 1 Did he differ 
from Wendell Phillips, except as a prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment differs from one of the New ? It is not strange that he 
was an enigma in 1859 to all save a few; but Emerson's dic- 
tum in i860 that "all people, in proportion to their sensibility 
and self-respect, sympathize with him," 2 was shown to be no 
great exaggeration a few years later, when John Brown's ideas 
became realized in the conduct of the war. 

1 Vol. ii, p. 190. 2 II Works, 262. 
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This failing of the authors leads to other defects. There is 
very little fusion and logical sequence in this long work. Lincoln 
owed his position as a popular hero to the education given by 
the radical Abolitionists to the people. Yet our authors tell 
us so little about the great moral movement against slavery, 
that a foreigner might easily infer that it originated with the 
Lincoln-Stone protest in the Illinois legislature in 1837, and was 
brought to an issue by the Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858. 
But this would be as erroneous as to call the Ohio River the 
source of the Mississippi. Garrison is referred to but once 
and Wendell Phillips only three times ; and two of these refer- 
ences are to events subsequent to the outbreak of the war. 
The various efforts to find a ground for compromise in the 
winter of 1860-61 are treated in several different chapters. To 
appear to preserve a sequence the authors have frequently felt 
compelled to resort to repetition. 

Although the claim of the authors in their preface that 
" there is not a line in all these volumes dictated by malice or 
unfairness," is fully conceded, yet there is not a chapter which 
might not have been written in 1865, in the heat of the con- 
flict, when the relations which they bore to the President influ- 
enced all their judgments. Any one familiar with the political 
literature of the war will at once recognize the war-time flavor. 
That, indeed, may contribute to the popularity of the work; but 
to the student and historian it is a decided blemish. 

In no respect does this war-time spirit show itself so plainly 
as in the authors' method of treating the great men who sur- 
rounded Lincoln. The affection of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay 
for Lincoln is so great and their devotion so blind, that they 
instinctively resent the approach of a possible rival as if he 
were a positive enemy. Fremont, Chase, Seward and others 
at different times crossed Lincoln's path. His biographers 
seem to fear lest there might be too many great men in the 
period of the Civil War. In every instance they have straight- 
way proceeded to reduce the presumptuous intruder to seem- 
ing mediocrity, or by giving undue prominence to personal 
weaknesses or occasional blunders, have portrayed him as if 
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he were an object of suspicion, pity or contempt. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of Secretary Chase, this is done with 
such persistence as to savor strongly of brutality. Even after 
they have damaged Chase's good fame — if their narrative is to 
be accepted — they seem unwilling to spare him. One is at a 
loss to understand their motive in returning to enlarge upon his 
offences, until it finally appears that it is to present more dra- 
matically Lincoln's great magnanimity in appointing him to the 
highest judicial office in the land. 

Not content with Lincoln's really great political stature, the 
authors seek to make it more imposing by claiming for him the 
chief merit for some of the acts of the members of his cabinet. 
Seward was probably the most conspicuous of these. Unfor- 
tunately, he at first presumed too much upon Lincoln's inex- 
perience, and proposed the adoption of a foreign policy which 
would have led to speedy disaster. Lincoln saw this, and tact- 
fully overruled the Secretary of State. Subsequently, when 
the definite foreign policy of the United States was about to 
be officially formulated, Seward submitted to Lincoln the first 
draft of a despatch incorporating his ideas. This Lincoln 
corrected and altered. Of these two facts the authors, like 
all Seward's depreciators, have made much. Had they been 
entirely impartial, they might have remembered that Lincoln's 
inaugural address was changed by Seward quite as much as 
this foreign despatch by Lincoln — yet the former had long 
been under consideration, while the latter was a hasty first 
draft, born of recent events ; that Lincoln accepted very impor- 
tant suggestions from Seward in regard to the preliminary 
proclamation of emancipation ; that the paper called " Some 
Thoughts for the President's Consideration " was no more con- 
spicuous a failure than Lincoln's colonization schemes. Appar- 
ently for no better reason than is shown in these few instances, 
Seward is relegated to an honorable second place in diplomacy, 
and the chapters on foreign affairs proceed on the assump- 
tion that the leading ideas governing our diplomatic policy 
emanated from the President ; yet the nineteen volumes of 
diplomatic correspondence during Seward's secretaryship do 
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not contain a dozen sentences which any one would suspect of 
having been written by Lincoln. Had our authors carefully 
traced out the separate steps in our relations with France in 
connection with the invasion of Mexico, they could not have 
failed to see that this whole chapter of diplomacy was as ex- 
clusively and characteristically Seward's as either of Lincoln's 
inaugural addresses was Lincoln's. 

It is a very remarkable oversight, furthermore, that not one 
of the members of Lincoln's cabinet has received a full or care- 
ful character-sketch. All merited such a study ; the reader had 
a right to expect it ; and judicious use of the space would have 
left ample room in these ten volumes to describe the acts, per- 
sonal traits and executive qualities of every one of Lincoln's 
chief advisers. To have omitted this is plainly an injustice to 
these men, or an indirect confession that they were not of suffi- 
cient importance to have justified Lincoln in selecting them 
in preference to many others. No one unacquainted with the 
great political leaders of the war, will gather from these ten 
volumes a clear conception of the ability and character of any 
man who was intimately associated with Lincoln. True, the 
authors repeatedly recognize strong qualities in some of the 
members of the cabinet, but in almost every case several times 
as much space is employed in showing wherein these members 
fell short of true greatness. 

These criticisms relate to the spirit and method of the authors, 
and to specific features of the work, rather than to its character 
as a whole. In chapters where the narrative does not touch 
personalities or involve war prejudices, it occasionally attains 
an excellence of the first order. 

II. 

The author of the three-volume life of William H. Seward is 
his son. Mr. Frederick W. Seward, as editorial writer on the 
Albany Evening Journal during the decade previous to his 
father's secretaryship, was very familiar with all his political 
acts. When his father took charge of the Department of State, 
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he himself was called to Washington to the important position 
of Assistant Secretary of State. During the eight succeeding 
years he was constantly at his father's side, except when acting 
as secretary in his stead. Consequently he had intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of all the diplomatic questions of the time. 
All his father's papers were long ago placed in his hands, and 
much of his time during the past twenty years, except the 
interval of his return to his former position in the department 
under Secretary Evarts, has been devoted to this filial labor. 

The first volume of this work originally appeared in 1877. 
A part of it contained the autobiography of William H. Seward, 
narrating the events of his life down to the time of his first 
nomination for governor in 1834. The life proper began with 
the year 1831. As this volume has been republished, no dis- 
tinction need be made between it and the two new ones. 

The author shows much modesty and good taste in the exe- 
cution of his work. He particularly disclaims any intention of 
doing more than "to complete the story" of his father's life; 
and he calls his work A Memoir of his Life, with Selections 
front his Letters. As all of the statesman's important speeches 
and diplomatic papers had been printed, the author doubtless — 
and wisely, it would seem — considered it desirable that to 
these should be added his private letters — letters showing his 
thoughts and acts from day to day, in political prosperity and 
adversity, when enraged Southerners tried to humiliate him, 
when admiring partisans sought to nominate him for the high- 
est office, when liberal Europeans applauded him and conserva- 
tive Americans hated him, when he was denounced as a traitor 
to the North, and when feted in foreign lands. Hence the 
author's aim seems to have been to keep his own personality 
out of view as much as possible, and from the main facts of 
the political history to prepare such a background as would 
best bring out the proper meaning of his father's private 
writings and those of one or two others whose letters related 
to Seward's political life. Some chapters are made up entirely 
of quotations, with the merest thread of connection. At times, 
however, the narrative widens out so as to show the full 
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streams of state and national politics. As if doubting his 
own impartiality, Mr. Frederick W. Seward has not ventured 
to criticise others with severity or to defend his father against 
unjust criticism ; nor has he even undertaken to interpret 
to the reader the statesman's political career. His task is 
to let the great Secretary of State be seen by posterity as he 
made himself known to his own family and most intimate 
friends. While we admire the quiet spirit with which this has 
been accomplished, we can hardly forgive the author for passing 
by without comment so many important events on which he 
was better able to throw light than any one else ever can be. 
As Seward's correspondence and journals make up the most 
important feature of the work, the question of its value depends 
upon their character. Domestic affairs and ill-health made it 
inconvenient for Mrs. Seward to be away from Auburn much of 
the time. When Seward was separated from her he made it a 
rule to write to her very frequently, and generally about the 
political questions uppermost in his mind. When on a journey 
— and he visited some distant point of interest almost every 
year — he usually kept a careful journal. For over forty 
years, except during his two terms at Albany as senator and 
governor, respectively, he was almost constantly in corre- 
spondence with Thurlow Weed. A very large portion of this 
material is put before the public in these volumes, apparently 
without withholding anything important to a full understanding 
of Seward's character, or concealing his impressions of the men 
and events about him. Who that has studied the critical periods 
of 1850-54 and 1860-61 has not wondered what thoughts were 
coursing through Seward's mind from day to day ? To know, 
one need now only turn to the chapters covering those times. 
In addition to his letters to his family and to Weed, there are 
many occasional letters to different persons, and also about 
seventy-five from Thurlow Weed, written during his special 
mission to Great Britain and France in the winter of 1861-62, 
and showing many interesting and important phases of our rela- 
tions with these countries at a time when they were on the 
verge of intervening in behalf of the South. 
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The least satisfactory part of the work is that covering the 
period of Reconstruction during the second term of Seward's 
secretaryship. Mrs. Seward died in 1865 ; circumstances no 
longer called for such frequent letters to Weed ; and with the 
exception of the French occupation of Mexico, the Department 
of State had few questions of importance to deal with. Still 
we should like to have been informed either by the secretary 
himself or by his biographer as to what Seward thought of each 
of the important steps along the path of Congressional Recon- 
struction. Sufficient quotations are made to show that his 
preferences and sympathies were generally on the side of the 
President ; but we expected, from the minuteness of former 
parts of the work, to learn just how much Seward had to do 
with President Johnson's position. 

III. 

In spite of the very different methods of the respective biog- 
raphers, the outlines of the two great statesmen become clear 
to the careful reader. The shortcomings of Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay do not affect their very sympathetic and generally 
just interpretation of the noble life whose study, after all, has 
been their main task. Mr. Seward's plan rendered an inter- 
pretation of his father's life unnecessary. The future fame of 
both Lincoln and Seward will finally have to rest, not upon the 
estimates of hero-worshippers or of unsympathetic or careless 
critics, but upon the spoken and written words of the men 
themselves. These three volumes of Seward's biography, and 
the five volumes of his works published in final shape a few 
years ago, may fairly be called his complete works. It is under- 
stood that Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have in preparation a com- 
plete edition of Lincoln's writings and speeches. This will put 
two of the great statesmen of the period of the Civil War on a 
height where all the world can view them but none can do 
them harm. 

During the past twenty years much injury has been done to 
the fame of both Lincoln and Seward through unfortunate com- 
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parisons made by friends in whom admiration for the one has 
been out of all proportion to knowledge or appreciation of the 
other. Can there be any ground on which justly to determine 
the relative greatness of two lives which differed so widely in 
nearly all their circumstances ? Who shall say whether it re- 
quired more or less courage and greatness to proclaim the 
"higher law" than it did to proclaim emancipation? Who is 
competent to decide between the ability displayed in keeping at 
bay the radicals and "copperheads" at home, and that shown in 
preventing intervention on the part of England and France? 
Is it not especially "odious" to make disparaging comparisons 
between two men of great political fame who, in the whole 
course of their public lives, never held offices of the same 
grade ? What country has had too many great men ? Should 
not the future historian study the lives of Lincoln and Seward 
in the light which each throws upon the other ? 

The careers of these two men were crowded with strange con- 
trasts ; but they show coincidences still stranger. Lincoln was 
the son of a thriftless, "poor-white" pioneer. Seward's father 
was a wealthy physician and merchant. In education Seward 
received the full benefit of his father's condition, and the advan- 
tages of instruction in one of the best of Eastern colleges. Lin- 
coln supplemented his ludicrously meagre "schooling" with a 
few borrowed books. The first, evidence of marked individuality 
in each youth was a visit to the South. Seward ran away to 
obtain freedom from his too tyrannical father, while Lincoln went 
to elude the pursuit of his too tyrannical poverty. Although one 
was a cultured teacher in Georgia and the other an ungainly flat- 
boatman in New Orleans, and although there was about a decade 
between the periods of their visits, these representatives of widely 
contrasted conditions in life found common ground on Southern 
soil, where each in turn was impressed by the sinfulness of slavery. 
The extremes met, but they immediately separated. Seward re- 
turned to receive his college diploma and to pursue his legal 
studies under the most favorable circumstances in New York 
City ; Lincoln came back to find poverty still his master, while 
he split rails and labored as a " hired man," and tried at odd 
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moments to acquire the elements of surveying and of the 
law. At about the age that the one began legal practice, the 
other led out a company of militia to fight the Indians. But 
soon each became interested in politics ; and, after a few pre- 
liminary failures, Lincoln was elected state representative in 
Illinois at the age of twenty-five, and Seward state senator 
in New York at the age of twenty-nine. In a few years each 
returned to the profession of the law. At the common age of 
thirty-seven one was elected a representative in Congress, and 
the other chosen governor of New York. 

Soon each for the first time took position against slavery 
in the field of national politics — Lincoln for the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and Seward against surrendering a slave on the requi- 
sition of the governor of Virginia. Seward rapidly grew to 
be a man of great influence in his party, while Lincoln seemed 
unambitious and willing to abandon both active politics and 
his profession. In 1849 Seward was chosen United States 
senator, and, united with Hale and Chase, he soon began 
against great odds the fight for radical opposition to slavery. 
Lincoln, unconscious of the future, was a lawyer of only local 
repute, without special interest in politics. When Seward was 
leading the attack upon the pro-slavery party and giving utter- 
ance to his doctrine of 1854, that the slavery agitation was 
" an eternal struggle between conservatism and progress ; be- 
tween truth and error; between right and wrong," 1 Lincoln's 
interest in politics was reawakened by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Soon he became the leader in Illinois of 
the new Republican party. Then he began to shape his argu- 
ments against the dogmas of Douglas, the great sophist of 
popular sovereignty, and in 1858 met him with the bold declara- 
tion : " A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this country cannot endure half slave and half free." Seward 
further condensed the sentiment into two words — " irrepressible 
conflict." That made up the issue. 

Lincoln and Seward met as rival candidates for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination in i860. Political prudence and 

1 Seward, III, 221. 
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the greatest embodiment of political imprudence, Horace 
Greeley, united to defeat Seward. Seward repressed his grief, 
but studied the political situation in Congress. Lincoln rejoiced 
quietly, and prepared for the fourth of March. When finally 
they met in Washington, they were of one opinion on national 
politics, except that perhaps Seward was more hopeful, and 
Lincoln more courageous, but less cautious. Still, it was sev- 
eral months before the two great men, so essentially different 
in characters and careers, met in final union of thought and 
sympathy. Then Seward — the man of wide culture in books, 
in travels, in statesmanship, and of broad experience in the 
ablest school of practical politics in the United States — "re- 
nounced all ambition" and devoted the whole of his vast 
energy to what he considered the welfare of the country, to be 
secured by the success of Lincoln's administration. Then, too, 
Lincoln — the unpolished Westerner, of very limited experience, 
but of keen perception and unerring logic — without relinquish- 
ing an iota of his prerogatives, took the Secretary of State into 
his confidence, as if he had been his elder brother. They 
worked in perfect harmony. Seward's despatches were com- 
monly taken to the President for discussion and revision. Lin- 
coln wanted Seward with him on all important occasions, and it 
was in the Secretary of State that he most fully confided. 

Yet the personal traits of neither seemed to change. James 
Parton has wisely observed : " Nine-tenths of a President's fit- 
ness is judgment. It is the supreme faculty of the human 
mind." Lincoln early showed a superior kind of judgment, 
nearly approaching intuition ; he was almost never hasty ; and 
he seemed to be able to weigh exactly the meaning either of 
success or of failure. Seward's mind was more speculative. 
His thorough training in politics had given him a polished 
shrewdness, both of action and expression, that was especially 
suited to diplomacy. Seward himself said that his resources 
were largely drawn from history, and that his chief solace was 
derived from " almost unremitting studies of political principles 
and international law." 1 He made the past his servant. Lin- 

1 Seward, III, 137, 144. 
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coin's mind, on the other hand, dealt largely with the present ; 
from friends and foes alike he gathered wisdom, and his strong, 
accurate judgment condensed it into the most effective form. 

These intellectual characteristics had counterparts in the way 
each managed men. Lincoln was always ready to meet friend 
or foe face to face, and to answer any question. His frankness 
and courage were generally accepted as the best evidences of 
superiority. The plain people felt that he was their natural 
leader, because he was just like themselves, except that he pos- 
sessed only their best qualities. Most of the educated yielded 
to him, because honesty and sincerity command without creating 
suspicion. Otherwise Stanton could never have truly said : 
" There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever 
seen." Seward was by nature more of a philosophical cast. 
From the time of his earliest political experiences he had gen- 
erally written the party addresses, formulated the platforms and 
led the intellectual part of the campaigns, but "practical 
politics," even in his own personal interest, had always been left 
to his devoted lieutenant, Thurlow Weed. It was Seward's 
thought that attracted men. He was the ideal of those who 
were anxious to be thoughtful rather than practical in politics. 
He ruled few or none, but he fascinated millions. 

However, during the war both Lincoln and Seward were 
intensely practical in carrying out their plans. The radical 
Abolitionists seemed to think that the chief aim of the ad- 
ministration should be to formulate and apply anti-slavery 
theories. Lincoln was bitterly attacked for his apparent 
indifference. In his replies to those who before the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation assailed him for not freeing the slaves, he 
showed what Greeley called his great ability in pointing an 
argument to popular comprehension, and he continued to 
"view this matter [of abolition] as a practical war measure." 
Seward likewise was indifferent to the reproaches hurled at 
him on account of his refusal to proclaim to Europe that the 
war had any aims except the preservation of the Union ; for he 
believed that to do so would cause many in the border states 
to enlist in behalf of the Confederacy — which in turn would 
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react against us abroad. But as soon as this danger seemed 
to Seward to have disappeared, he proclaimed in our foreign 
affairs, with as much energy as Lincoln did in our domestic, 
that slavery should cease. 

The war was equally distasteful to Lincoln and to Seward. 
As it was plainly nearing its close each decided upon a liberal 
policy toward the South, in the spirit of the President's noble 
phrase : "With malice toward none, with charity for all." Lin- 
coln died before the real work of Reconstruction began. But 
Seward, although wearied by the years of constant labor and 
excitement, remained "to calm the passions, and conciliate the 
contestants." 1 Many years before he had said : " My stomach 
for war ends with the capitulation of the enemy." 2 Now he 
welcomed back his old political enemies of the South, extended 
to them generous personal hospitality, and hoped to assist in 
making it possible for them to compensate their country for the 
damage they had done. But such ideas soon came to be con- 
sidered treasonable by a large majority in Congress and in the 
Republican party at large. Still Seward held to his high aims, 
remained loyal to the President, drove the French out of 
Mexico, purchased Alaska and endeavored to obtain St. 
Thomas. But the black clouds which rolled between the 
Capitol and the White House seemed to conceal from popular 
view the charitable spirit of his statesmanship. 

The act of a mad assassin gave to Lincoln the peculiar glory 
of martyrdom, and helped to place the story of his life in almost 
every civilized household. Seward filled the measure of a long 
life with devoted service, made a tour of the globe, then calmly 
gave to his family and his countrymen alike his last message, 
"Only love one another," and was no more. The two lives 
ended under circumstances as different as those under which 
they began. Yet the service of each was so great, and each so 
nobly supplemented the other, that it will never be necessary to 
depreciate the one in order to do justice to the other. 

Frederic Bancroft. 

1 Seward, III, 331. 2 Ibid. I, 344. 



